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of Stanley and Graham impossible. Perhaps Stanley
thought, as many well-informed politicians believed at
the time, and as Peel hints in a letter to Croker, that
the evolution of events might make him the head of the
moderate party which Peel was endeavouring to form.
If so, his calculations were frustrated by the general
election, which showed that he had no appreciable
following in the country. He willingly accepted office
under Peel in 1841; and there can be little doubt that
had Melbourne's Government, instead of being summarily
dismissed been allowed to fall in the fulness of time by
its own inherent weakness and through the withdrawal
of the country's confidence, the reluctance of Stanley,
Graham, and others, to throw in their lot with the
reconstructed Conservative party would not have been
insuperable.
Their refusal to join Peel threw the minister back in
the main on what, as Croker tells us, he querulously
called "the duke's old Cabinet." The changes for
which he took credit in a passage in his Memoirs, already
quoted, were not very considerable, and the new Ministry
was anything but strong in its personal constitution.
The new Premier determined to dissolve Parliament at
once. The state of affairs which he found on his return
to England left him no alternative. He could hardly
ask members of the House of Commons to join his
Cabinet and thereby vacate their seats with the further
prospect before them of a dissolution, which would
almost certainly occur early in the ensuing session in
consequence of a hostile vote of the House of Commons.
Accordingly, as soon as his Cabinet was complete, he
prepared and submitted to his colleagues an address to